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no more hopeful sign of any State than that it is
willing and able to learn from its own failures. It
was the final condemnation of the Stuart monarchy
that the kings showed so little ability to profit by
their mistakes.
K The parliamentary government which suc-

" ceeded it, has also been on its trial. At the
Revolution of 1689 Parliament was accepted as the
organ through which sovereignty should be exer-
cised, and the system of representative government
appeared to offer great advantages for detecting
the general will and for promoting it. But as time
passed, this parliamentary government came itself
to be questioned; it failed to maintain its hold in
ordering the affairs of the American colonies in the
eighteenth century, and it came to be more and
more discredited in Great Britain itself in the nine-
teenth century.

(A) Parliament which had claimed, at the Revo-
lution of 1689, to be an adequate expression of the
general will of the community, had little pretension
to retain this character in the nineteenth century1.
There were large classes who were unrepresented in
the House of Commons; and who, since they had
no part of their own in the government, were not
in any sense self-governed, but lived under coercion.
They came more and more, especially with the
spread of education, to demand that they should
have opportunities of self-government. It was of

1 G. L. Dickinson, Development of Parliament, p. 132.